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JOHNSON AND WORDSWORTH IN 
THE HIGHLANDS 

BY E. S. ROSCOE 

Recently reading one of Sainte-Beuve's Literary Portraits in 
which he couples two French poets, distant in time, Regnier and 
Chenier, because, being admirable types of two schools of poetry, 
a comparison of their personality and work enables the reader 
to understand each better, it struck me that a comparison of 
the point of view of Johnson and Wordsworth in the Highlands 
— in the same places, in relation to the same natural objects — 
would be suggestive and entertaining. Johnson's tour to the 
Hebrides occurred in 1773, Wordsworth went to Scotland 
thirty years later, in 1803. Each was the representative there- 
fore of a distinct literary epoch, and also of a different intellect- 
ual type. 

The state of the Highlands in each of these years was similar, 
for the time which intervened between the day that Johnson 
departed from London to meet Boswell in Edinburgh, and that 
when Wordsworth, his sister Dorothy and Coleridge left Keswick, 
had produced little change in the general condition of the High- 
lands. At each date few inns were to be found and no hotels, 
as we to-day understand the word; public accommodation was 
intolerably bad, and a traveller was often obliged to be satisfied 
with a night's lodging in a miserable hovel. Such was the ferry- 
man's hut on the edge of Loch Katrine. Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge had to sleep in an adjacent barn on dry hay, but Dorothy 
Wordsworth made the best of a bed of chaff in the cottage. 
The party drank coffee and ate barley bread and butter while 
the smoke came in gusts and spread along the walls above their 
heads into the chimney where the hens were roosting. At Glen 
Elg Johnson and Boswell were shown "into a room damp and 
dirty, with bare walls, a variety of bad smells, a coarse black 
greasy fir table and forms of the same kind. " The two travellers 
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had to send for hay, on which Dr. Johnson reposed, enveloped 
in his overcoat. 

Johnson, in chronic ill health, resolutely setting forth to visit 
the Western Islands, to travel thither over mountain passes and 
on bad roads through stony glens, to navigate in a small craft 
a stormy and treacherous sea, will always hold our admiration 
for uncommon and courageous energy. For courage was indeed 
required in anyone who, in the eighteenth century, would visit 
the Western Islands. When one reads BoswelPs story of the 
return from Skye to the Island of Mull, and how the little coaster 
ran for shelter to the Island of Col in the darkening night in a 
fierce storm of wind and rain, and how Johnson lay below ap- 
parently cheerful and undisturbed, one can better appreciate 
his pluck. 

Wordsworth, under the existing conditions of Highland 
travel, had many advantages over Johnson, who was sixty-four, 
with a sedentary, valetudinarian life behind him, and whose 
ordinary exercise had been a walk down Fleet Street or a stroll 
with Mrs. Thrale in her garden at Streatham. For Words- 
worth and his sister were still young, accustomed to ramble 
about the Westmoreland hillsides, to be much in the Open air, 
and to live a frugal and simple life. 

If the contrast between the dispositions and the habits of the 
tourists was remarkable, their appearance on their travels was 
equally noteworthy. Johnson, from necessity, was from time 
to time obliged to ride and was even more uncomfortable on 
horseback than Wordsworth was with the whip. His great 
body, enveloped in a large brown coat, swayed backwards and 
forwards as he brandished his large oak stick and laughed at 
the gillie who, as he led the horse, tried to amuse the rider by his 
shrill whistling. Wordsworth, an excellent walker, but a bad 
driver, drove an animal which had a partiality for backing up 
steep banks or sidling into the parapets of bridges, as the poet 
sat in an old one-horse car, dressed in a suit of russet brown, with 
a broad flapping straw hat to protect his weak eyes. 

Johnson a,nd Wordsworth not only differed markedly in 
character and in mental outlook, but went to the Highlands in 
quite opposite frames of mind. Johnson was primarily an in- 
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telligent traveller, who was, says Boswell, to see as much of Scot- 
land as he could during August and September. He was inter- 
ested mainly in the country as it affected the inhabitants, for he 
thought that in the Hebrides he "might contemplate a system 
of life almost totally different from what he had been accus- 
tomed to see " — a strange social order in fact. This was the germ 
of the project. Johnson desired to observe the Scotch at home as 
elements of a particular part of society. "In a foreign country, '' 
wrote Gibbon, "curiosity is our business and our pleasure." 
Curiosity, in the widest sense, was certainly a pleasure to John- 
son and Scotland he, like his contemporaries, regarded as a for- 
eign country. Wordsworth, on the contrary, started for the 
North with no inquisitive eye, with no determination to acquire 
positive knowledge. He has told us himself his simple object 
in the lines in which he bade farewell to his home, and which, 
though not of the best, are autobiographically interesting. He 
went 

To cull contentment upon wildest shores 

And luxuries extract from bleakest moors. 

The essayist and the poet were therefore typical of two differ- 
ent classes of men, whom we may call the intelligent and the 
reflective. They are irreconcilable, for even in our time they 
regard scenery from different points of view. Wordsworth 
neither desired nor needed either grand or beautiful scenery, for 
the suggestions of a scene however homely permeated his men- 
tality. When his eye perceived a sea loch — Loch Long or Loch 
Fyne— winding among the mountains, his mind penetrated 
the hillside and the water lapping their rocky brink — 

And with the coming of the tide, 
Come boats and ships that safely ride 
Between the woods and lofty rocks; 
And to the shepherds with their flocks 
Bring tales of distant lands. 

Thoughts like these never arose in Johnson's unimaginative 
brain ; he regarded material objects as remarkable phenomena, 
and he looked at everything from this point of view. They did 
not arouse his emotion. The scenery of the Highlands was in 
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fact repulsive to Johnson. On the way from Fort Augustus to 
the coast the party halted for an hour at noon on a fine day in a 
glen which Johnson grudgingly describes as "sufficiently ver- 
dant." It does not take much imagination to realize how de- 
lightful it must have been — the varying lights, the soft air, the 
stillness broken only by the ripple of the burn. But Johnson 
found no pleasure in the place. "Before me," he wrote in his 
journal, "were high hills which by hindering the eye from rang- 
ing forced the mind to find entertainment for itself." The 
remainder of this portion of the Journal is in the same vein — the 
best that can be said for the locality was that there were worse 
places to be found. 

In Hardy's Return of the Native most of the action of the 
story occurs on or near a barren tract of land which he calls 
Egdon Heath; and which waste he endows with vitality. "The 
place" — night is approaching — "became full of watchful intent- 
ness. Now, when other things sank brooding to sleep, the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and listen. " Single passages of a con- 
tinuous description cannot do justice to it but this description 
is referred to because we see in Hardy's pictures of Egdon 
Heath how far we have gone in appreciation of scenery since 
Johnson sat musing by the burn near Glenshiel. Johnson did 
not make the smallest effort to penetrate as did Wordsworth — 
sometimes perhaps too painfully — into the heart of a natural 
object, however small, a daffodil, or a daisy, and to grasp its 
relation to human life. Mountains, lakes and trees passed before 
his eyes and were forgotten, while the poet on the contrary 
retained scenes, and individuals identified with them, in his 
mind till, after long germinating, his thought bore fruit in the 
form of expressed reflections. For Wordsworth the tour from 
beginning to end was constantly touching emotional chords. 
No object was too insignificant to be remembered, and we see 
the result in many poems, as in The Highland Girl and in Roy 
Roy's Grave. 

Johnson was also impelled to verse, but he wrote Horatian 
odes on Skye and on Mrs. Thrale. No personality could be 
more opposite to the wild western Highlands than the mistress 
of what Boswell called the "elegant villa" at Streatham with 
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its comfortable culture. And the very fact that Johnson spent 
an evening in Skye composing a Latin ode to the lady whom in 
it he designates "Thralia dulcis" shows that his heart was not 
in the Highlands but in London. From beginning to end of the 
tour he never got or tried to get below the surface of things, and 
had no perception of the suggestions of nature. He could never 
have felt the pathos of the simple scene which Wordsworth has 
embodied in The Highland Girl. 

One sees the difference of personal temperament vividly by 
following the travellers over one route, and noting the contrast 
in their reception of their surroundings. Johnson and Boswell 
on their return from the Western Islands landed at Oban, and 
rode to Inverary, thence round the head of Loch Fyne and over 
the lonely pass of Glencroe. This pass debouches on to Loch 
Long, and they followed its shores and went round its head to 
Arrochar and then across the neck of land which separates the 
sea loch from Loch Lomond at Tarbet. Next, skirting the lower 
part of this loch, they reached Dumbarton and its rock — anyone 
can take the same route to-day and have no difficulty whatever, 
so little is changed, in appreciating Johnson's ride. Wordsworth 
and his sister journeyed in an opposite direction but went no 
further west than Inverary, when they turned inland to Loch 
Awe. Johnson probably , enjoyed himself most at Inverary. 
Why? Because he was made much of by the hospitable Duke of 
Argyll, by whom he was entertained at dinner at the Castle, 
where he enjoyed the sociability of the evening. One expression 
is characteristic. Speaking of the Castle, he said, "What I ad- 
mire here is the total defiance of expense." Not a word about 
sunset or sunrise, about lights or shades on mountain sides. 
Presently he approached the charming scenery of Loch Lomond 
with its wooded islands clustered on its lower reaches; of these 
he says in his Tour: "Had Loch Lomond been in a happier 
climate it would have been the boast of wealth and vanity to 
own one of the little spots which it encloses, and to have em- 
ployed upon it all the arts of embellishment. " Need we be sur- 
prised after this that Johnson, as he quitted the house near 
Dumbarton of Commissary Smollett, remarked with obvious de- 
light, "We have had more solid talk here than at any place 
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where we have been"? This is the expression of the lettered, the 
urban, the sociable man who does not enjoy nature, to whom she 
is a sealed book and who is pleased to be again in the company of 
clever men. 

Yet we need have no contempt for Johnson's incapacity to 
understand the aesthetic value of the Highlands, for in his age 
the appreciation of nature scarcely existed. "Gloomy hills 
assailed by the winter tempest, lakes concealed in blue mist and 
cold lonely heaths, " is Gibbon's idea of Scotland. After all the 
Highlands are bleak and barren. One of the most inhospitable 
tracts is the Moor of Ramoch, which can yet in changes of light 
and shade arouse in some a strong emotion. But even to-day 
those who can appreciate the charm of the Highlands are a 
minority, for among the mountains and glens most people ob- 
tain their enjoyment from sport or physical exercise, while the 
interest of others is mainly excited by a difference in the land- 
scape from that in which they habitually live. Few possess what 
Bagehot called the mystical sense which "finds a motion in the 
mountain and a power in the waves and a meaning in the long 
white line of the shore and a thought in the blue of heaven!" 
Johnson certainly did not, and we understand him better when 
we realize the negative as well as the positive side of his character. 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, with trained and sympathetic 
eye, found in every yard of the same journey some new and 
suggestive picture. He and his sister approach the bleak summit 
of the Pass of Glencroe. "The sun had set before we had dis- 
mounted from the car to walk up the steep hill at the end of the 
glen. Clouds were heavy all over the sky. Some of a brilliant 
yellow hue shed a light like bright moonlight upon the moun- 
tains." At the summit is a stone seat with the inscription, 
"Rest and be thankful." Johnson, when he saw it, would most 
likely make some incisive remark to Boswell such as, "Sir, 
this is a foolish inscription; a traveller should not rest and be 
thankful till he reaches his journey's end." As it was, in his 
Journal he merely states the inscription and says of Glencroe 
that it is a bleak and dreary region. Yet this is the pass which 
Dorothy Wordsworth describes so delightfully, and which affixed 
itself in Wordsworth's brooding memory. Among the poems 
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which have been ascribed to a tour in Scotland, many years 
later, in 1831, is one entitled Rest and be thankful at the Head of 

Glencroe: 

Doubling and doubling with laborious walk, 

Who, that has gained at length the wished for Height, 

This brief, this simple wayside call can slight, 

And rest not thankful? Whether cheered by talk 

With some loved friend or by the unseen Hawk 

Whistling to clouds and skyborn streams that shine 

At the sun's outbreak as with light divine. 

These lines probably embody impressions absorbed on that 
beautiful autumn evening which Dorothy Wordsworth depicts 
as she and her brother attained the highest point of the glen» 
rather than the thoughts of later years. 1 Presumably they 
would leave the stone and move along the level bit of road which 
is the beginning of the descent to Glen Kinglass, and then "We 
saw the western sky a glorious mass of clouds uprising from a 
sea of distant mountains, stretched out in length before us to- 
wards the west, and close by us was a small lake or tarn. From 
the reflection of the crimson clouds the water appeared of a deep 
red, like melted rubies, yet with a mixture of grey or blackish 
hue; the gorgeous light of the sky, with the singular color of 
the lake made the scene exceedingly romantic." Wordsworth 
and his sister so resembled each other in mind and temperament 
that one feels she describes as much his as her impressions of the 
evening in these mountain solitudes, Johnson's "bleak and 
dreary region, " to him quite uninspiring. It is true that Johnson 
crossed the pass in wind and rain, and that the Wordsworths 
saw it in fine weather, but it will be remembered that when John- 
son rested, in a charming noontide, near Glen Elg, the scenery 
around him was no more attractive than was the summit of 
Glencroe on a wild autumn day. 

E. S. Roscoe. 

1 Wordsworth does not himself state when he wrote these lines. I have some doubt 
whether he and his daughter went to Glencroe in 1831. It is said in Knight's Life that 
they returned from Mull to Kellin. Glencroe and Loch Lomond. Glencroe is not in the 
route from Kellin to Loch Lomond. 



